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Guited-States Prison Association. 


Tne objects of the United-States Prison Association are,— 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


111. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


LV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire. — Rey. B. M. Titvort- 
son, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hiram Har.tow, Warden of 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor * Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon, Painie Ruip.ey, 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Pitsaury, Albany. 

New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. ALFrep P. Rosinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — JoserH JOHNSON, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina, — Rev. Hore Baty, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. Lirnre. 

Georgia, — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 

Florida. — Rey. Josnua 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 

Mississippi. — Rey. D. B. Cuayton. 

Louisiana. — Key. THropore Cuaprp, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovsron. 

Arkansas.— Evias N.Conway,Governor. 

Tennessee.—ANDREW J OHNSON,Governor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmuon P. CHase. 

Michigan. — Rey. Mr. Steins, Utica. 

Indiana. — Rey. W. Cuarpix, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Apsorr. 

Towa. — Rev. H. 8. MARBLE. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tonias Pur- 
RINGTON. 


CHARLES Spear, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 119, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


Suerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 
PieAsE allow Rev. Caar.ies Srear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at 
any time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, 
and to communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his pro- 
fession of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, 
and in the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this 
communication. Very truly, yours, 
Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 








OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 
fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged: — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


A THRILLING AND INSTRUCTIVE SKETCH. 
BY MRS. MARY C. VAUGHAN. 


[The following we take the liberty of extracting from a long and interesting 
‘ Legend of the Potomac,’ in the ‘ New-York Dispatch,’ assured as we are by a 
native of Virginia, where the scene is laid, that the foundation is in facts.] 


Anna Hinptey sat in her father’s summer-house: this 
was her favorite resort. A path led from the glass door that 
opened into her usual sitting-room — the very room’ where 
the old man had died — directly to this pleasant spot. 
Here she had placed a little table for her books or work; 
and she had trained all over the trellis, of which the sum- 
mer-house was built, a Juxuriant creeper, which, blossoming 
monthly through all the summer, delighted her senses with 
its rich flowers and their delicate perfume. Here she spent 
many hours in reading or working, lulled to pleasant 
thoughts by the soft murmur of the rivulet from its pebbly 
bed, far down in that green ravine. 

When Anna sought this quiet retreat that afternoon, she 
brought with her, as companion, a pleasant book. She 
had inherited, perhaps from her mother, an intense love of 
reading; and, though her mind had received little discipline 
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from education, the shadow of her early responsibilities 
rested for ever upon her, and led her to seek improvement 
where her mother had sought only amusement. It was a 
book of travels which Anna was now reading; and she, 
who had scarcely ever been more than a few miles from her 
own home and its familiar scenes, became intensely inte- 
rested in descriptions so vivid, and which laid open to her 
gaze countries and habits so different from her own. 

She could hardly repress an ejaculation of impatience at 
the interruption of hurried footsteps, that, after the passage 
of an hour or two, were heard coming along the gravel-path 
which led to the arbor, while a loud voice kept continually 
repeating her name. 

Anna was, by nature and habit, both affectionate and 
thoughtful. Therefore, by the time her cousin Henry’s 
burly form and inane face appeared at the vine-wreathed 
entrance of her retreat, she was ready to look up with a 
smile that brought a flood of rapture to her soul. 

‘Anna, said he, ‘I’ve been looking over the house for 
you; though I might have known that you would be 
here.’ 

‘ What did you want, Henry ?’ replied his cousin. ‘ Can I 
do any thing for you?’ 

‘No; but don’t you see that a thunder-storm is coming 
up? Look how the wind tosses the leaves of your book! 
and see how the trees bend! And, hark! there is the first 
crash of the thunder! Come in, Anna: are you not 
afraid ?’ 

‘Afraid? No! How could you think so, cousin, when 
you know how I delight in watching a thunder-storm? 
Look!’ she added; and, as she spoke, she came forward, 
and stood upon the verge of the precipitous bank of the 
ravine, where, with the wind tossing her garments and her 
long, fair hair, and with outstretched arm, she looked like a 
fragile child about to command the elements. 

‘Look! Are they not magnificent, — those dark cloud 
masses, so sombre and so grand? See how the wind drives 
them onward! and see the lightning gleam from out their 
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dark folds! And, look! the lightning has struck that old 
tree upon the hillside! It is rent from its uppermost branches 
to the ground. What a mighty power, Henry! and yet 
almost invisible to us. Is it not sublime? And do you, 
too, not like to look upon this mighty war of the ele- 
ments ?’ 

‘ No, indeed, Anna!’ replied Henry: ‘ I was always fearful 
ina storm. I remember that my mother used to shut her- 
self up with me while a storm raged, and mourn and weep 
until it ceased. And don’t you know that it was in just 
such a storm that our grandfather died, and that my father 
crossed the river that night, when all who saw him set out 
said he never would live to come back again?’ 

‘ Yes, Henry, I remember well that awful night; and my 
mother often spoke of it afterward. And, Henry,’ she added, 
a sudden terror thrilling her at the thought, ‘did not my 
father and Uncle Charles go across the river this afternoon ? 
I heard them speaking of it at dinner.’ 

Henry’s pale face grew paler, as he answered, — 

‘ Yes, they have gone; and, if they cross to-night, they 
will be in danger, for I hear the roaring of the river already. 
O Anna!’ he continued, pitifully, ‘they will be drowned! 
What shall Ido? Tell me what to do!’, 

And the great strong youth looked into the face of his 
little cousin, as if to gather courage and gain strength of 
mind to guide him in an emergency for which he felt him- 
self wholly unequal. 

Anna did not answer for a moment. It was painful to 
her to find that her cousin, who she felt should have been her 
protector and guide in any unforeseen circumstances, should 
yet helplessly turn to her for counsel; and she, — how could 
she know what ought to be done? 

‘ Perhaps,’ said she, at last, ‘they will not return to-night. 
I should suppose they would not attempt to cross the river 
while the storm lasts. Is there any pressing business to 
call them home?’ she added. 

‘ Yes,’ said Henry. ‘I heard them speak of something that 
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father said must be done to-morrow morning quite early ; 
but I can’t tell what it was.’ 

At any other time, the puzzled look which Henry wore, 
as he said these last words, would have caused a merry 
laugh from Anna; but now it only added to her discomfort. 
It showed her that upon herself rested the burden of dissect- 
ing all things now. 

She had forgotten to watch the progress of the storm, in 
her intense anxiety ; but; at this moment, a few great drops 
of rain came plashing down among the leaves, and some 
fell upon her face, thus reminding her that it was necessary 
to seek a shelter. Taking Henry’s arm, she ran hastily 
toward the house, but had scarcely reached it before the 
rain came dashing down in a torrent; its rattling mingled 
with the roar of the thunder and the wild shrieking of the 
wind in a fearful combination of sounds. 

The cousins looked helplessly into each other’s faces: but 
Anna felt that she must think of something; Henry evi- 
dently could not. 

‘ Cousin,’ said she, ‘as soon as the violence of the storm 
is past, had you not better take one of the men with you, 
and go down to the landing? If they have attempted to 
cross, you may be of some service; or perhaps you can see 
if their boat is on the river.’ 

‘Henry seized upon the suggestion. He could hardly be 
prevailed upon to wait until the fury of the storm had 
somewhat abated. As soon as possible, he set out for the 
landing; and Anna was left alone. 

As she stood by the window, pale with anxiety, peering 
out into the gathering darkness,— for night was falling, 
and added to the gloom, — Aunt Joanna entered. 

‘ Why, bress you, Miss Anna,’ said she, ‘ how pale you is! 
Don’t be ’feard, honey; they won’t come to-night. Mas’r 
Charles he cross one time in just such a storm, — the 
night old mas’r died. I don’t believe he'll ever try it 
again.’ 

‘But, Aunt Joanna,’ said Anna, ‘ Henry says he heard 
them talking about some business to be done early to-mor- 
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row ; and I know my father will try to come, if there is busi- 
ness to be done.’ 

‘O Lord, said the old woman, ‘yes! let Mas’r Hindley 
alone for dat. He’d cross in the face of the Ole One, if there’s 
business to do, and money to be made. O Lord, Miss 
Anna! I’se feared they will come now.’ 

‘Aunt Joanna!’ said the young girl, with dignity, ‘I will 
not hear you speak of my father in that manner.’ 

But, a moment after, she burst into tears, and went and 
hid her face in Aunt Joanna’s bosom. She loved her father 
far better than he deserved: but he had been kind to her for 
many years; and she had tried to forget the past. 

The night closed in very dark, and Henry and his com- 
panion returned. ‘They could see nothing, and persuaded 
themselves that those for whom they looked had not left the 
opposite shore. 

An hour passed on. The servants in the kitchen had 
ceased to busy themselves with conjectures, and were 
gathered about the table, discussing the evening meal; but 
Anna and her cousin left theirs untasted. They could do 
nothing but gaze anxiously at each other, or try to pierce 
the darkness which shrouded every external object, and then 
turn sadly away. 


There was a low muttering of distant thunder, and a dark 
cloud spreading upward in the western sky, when Hindley 
and his brother-in-law left the house of the farmer with 
whom they had been transacting business. They were at 
some distance from the landing where they left their boat, 
and they walked on briskly to reach it; for night was ap- 
proaching, as well as the storm which they hoped to avoid. 

Before they reached the boat, however, the storm was 
upon them. Charles was unwilling to attempt the passage, 
and urged Hindley to remain all night at a tavern near by. 
But Hindley insisted that he would go; and, if Charles was 
afraid to cross the river in a storm, he might stay: but 
there was business that he, at least, should not neglect. 

These taunts were sufficient to arouse Charles, and make 
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him forget his fears. Determined to show that he was as 
anxious to attend to business, and as little of a coward, as 
Hindley, he at once entered the boat. 

They set their little sail, an unusual appurtenance to boats 
on the Potomac; and the craft, obedient to the helm, flew 
over the waters. The landing was a small cove, formed by 
the mouth of one of the numerous tributaries of the Poto- 
mac; and, as long as they continued within its enclosed 
waters, the boat glided swiftly and pleasantly on. But when 
they entered the strong, swift current of the river, and felt, 
with all its force, the sweeping wind, the boat staggered, 
and they were forced at once to lower the sail. 

Silently they took the oars, and plied them stoutly. The 
current swept them down; but their progress toward the other 
shore was slow indeed. 

‘Hindley, said Charles, ‘it was on just such a night as 
this that my father died. Then I crossed the river in that 
terrible storm; and I vowed that nothing but a summons 
as urgent as that which lent me strength that night should 
induce me to undergo such peril a second time.’ 

‘That you will cross to-night as safely as you did then,’ 
answered Hindley, ‘ and be greeted, when you reach home, 
with something less solemn than a death-bed. Row away, 
man, and don’t think of danger.’ 

They bent silently to their oars, and at length approached 
the Virginia shore. 

‘ Hindley,’ said Charles, again, ‘I have been thinking of 
my wife to-day. We passed the house where we lived to- 
gether. She was a pretty girl, Hindley, and I mourned for 
her sincerely. I have always been kind and as gentle as 
possible to poor Henry for her sake. Poor fellow! he is so 
simple, he needs a mother’s care the same as a child. By 
the way, my poor wife used to say that I should be drowned 
in this river, I was always sailing on it so much.’ 

‘ Nonsense, man! you’re drunk,’ growled Hindley. ‘ What 
are you conjuring up the dead for? You'll never be 
drowned, unless it is in a whiskey-vat; so don’t mind that 
prophecy. But we are sheltered by the shore now from the 
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wind. I think we may venture to hoist the sail again. 
Go forward, Charles, and see that all is clear, and I'll hoist 
it!’ 

Charles rose, and groped his way forward, stumbling as he 
went. At that instant, some demon whispered in Hindley’s 
ear. The man he hated, the man who stood in his way, 
who barred the path to his coveted prize, was in his power. 
A sudden motion of the boat, a gentle thrust, and the dark 
river would receive its victim, and remove this barrier for 
ever. 

There was a sudden movement of the boom: the boat 
careened, and, in an instant, a loud plash followed. A hand 
caught the boat, and was rudely thrust away. A moment, 
and a white face and outstretched hand gleamed above the 
dark waters. 

‘Help, Hindley, help!’ 

The face disappeared. Again it rose at a distance, as 
the boat passed on. 

‘ Help, Hindley! for God’s sake, help!’ 

And that was all. Silent and stern the murderer sat. 
The darkness of the night shrouded his crime. The black 
waters were its pall. No eye had witnessed it: he forgot 
the eye of the All-Seeing. 

Half an hour afterwards, Hindley entered the room where 
his daughter and her cousin were sitting in anxious expec- 
tation. He was pale and haggard; and from hair and 
clothing the rain streamed down. 

‘Father!’ 

‘ Where is my father?’ 

That was all. They read a fearful tale in that pallid face 
and glittering eye. Words were not needed to tell the boy 
that he was an orphan. 

A week afterwards, the body of Middleton was found in 
a little inlet, several miles below. It was brought home, 
and buried in the old churchyard. Nobody was surprised. 
to learn that he had been drowned in that fearful storm. 
True, suspicion whispered that the drowned man was known, 


to be an excellent swimmer, while his companion could not 
22* 
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swim at all, and hinted that there might have been a motive 
for foul play; but there was nothing to prove crime. Hind- 
ley had worn the appearance of sadness. The funeral of 
the drowned man had been attended with all the usual 
ceremonies ; and every thing was done with the true deco- 
rum of grief. : 

And now there was but one barrier between Hindley and 
the possession for which he had perilled his soul. The pro- 
perty of his father had descended to Henry. In case of his 
death, it would be the inheritance of the next of kin. Anna 
stood in that relation, for the two cousins were the last of 
the Middletons; and Hindley never doubted, that, the pro- 
perty once his daughter’s, he should be able, by some art, to 
gain possession of it. Meanwhile, he was the guardian of 
Henry, who was yet a minor; and managed all things as 
before. 

Henry, according to the usual manner of persons of weak 
mind, was very vain of his newly acquired wealth. He 
assumed ludicrous airs of dignity. He wore astonishing 
waistcoats, and what in our day would be called ‘ stun- 
ning’ cravats. He sported a good deal of cheap jewelry, for 
which he paid a high price. He became excessively atten- 
tive, and much emboldened in his manner, toward his 
cousin. In short, he was almost wholly changed. He had 
fallen into company by no means reputable; and Hindley, 
if he saw, did not attempt to check him. Meanwhile, he 
took good care that the simple youth should not squander 
his property, — the property which he still plotted to make 
his own. Perhaps he thought, by encouraging him in bad 
company and bad habits, he should be able to remove him. 
Who would follow all the tortuous windings of a bad man’s 
policy ? 

Anna sat in her favorite retreat one summer afternoon, 
about a year after the death of her uncle. As on that day, 
she was reading, when the same voice aroused her. Her 
cousin came in, and sat down beside her. He seemed much 
embarrassed. He looked at her book ; he talked of the beauty 
of the day; and, withal, made such a ludicrous effort to be 
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agreeable, that Anna could scarcely refrain from laughing 
But, though surprised and amused, she was too kind to 
wound the feelings of her cousin. 

He had evidently been drinking, and probably to gain 
courage for some unusual exertion. At length, the pent-up 
excitement found vent; and Anna, much to her surprise, 
found her cousin transformed into a very awkward wooer- 
In what fashion he poured forth his hopes and fears, it 
would be useless to say. It is enough that he met a very 
decided repulse. He was offended. He had not expected 
this, and, in a loud, excited voice, demanded the reason of 
his rejection. Anna endeavored to quiet and reason gently 
with him, but, for a time, quite in vain. If she had another 
lover, he vowed to take his life: she never should marry any 
one else. But his threatening and blustering tones soon 
died away. His weak nature yielded, and he burst into 
tears. 

Anna soothed and quieted him. She promised always 
to love him as her own dear cousin; and at length, with 
a subdued and gentle manner, he left her. 

For an hour or two, he shut himself up in his own room. 
Then he came down, and, with his gun in his hand, took 
his course towards the distillery. As he was in the habit 
of rambling about with his gun, no one noticed him fur- 
ther. 

Anna was walking about the grounds in a pensive mood ; 
for the passing excitement of her interview with her 
cousin had taken that turn. She stood for a moment lean- 
ing against a tree, with her face turned upwards to look at 
its heavy foliage, when the discharge of a gun at some dis- 
tance was heard; and silently the ball came speeding on its 
way. It entered her skull at the temple, and Anna fell to 
the ground. Some laborers were near: they saw the fall, 
raised her, and carried her to the house. Hindley was hur- 
riedly summoned: a physician was sent for without delay. 

There was no hope. Life still remained; but the wound 
was mortal. Several days had passed since the wound was 
received; but consciousness had never returned, and now 
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death was near. Another day, and Anna Hindley was 
dead. 

At a post-mortem examination, the ball was found to 
have passed round the interior surface of the skull, and 
lodged at the back of the head. It was removed. 

Meanwhile, it had been whispered that angry words had 
passed between the cousins on the day of that fatal occur- 
rence. ‘The laborers in the field had heard Henry threaten- 
ing to kill some one. He had been very angry, they 
believed, at his cousin. Some one proposed trying the 
ball, wnich had caused the death, in Henry’s gun. It was 
found to fit it, as well as the mould in which he cast his 
bullets. 

Suspicion changed to certainty; and, on the very day 
before his cousin’s funeral, Henry was arrested, and lodged 
in the county-jail. 

Then came the public trial. ‘There was, of course, no evi- 
dence except circumstantial; but that was strong. The crowd 
came, and looked upon the poor simple fellow, who sat in the 
felon’s dock, as upon a caged wild beast. And yet there was 
not a man among them in whose breast throbbed milder 
emotions, — not one, perhaps, who would not, sooner than 
he, have lifted his hand against another's life. And he, to 
whom that cousin’s life was far more precious than his own, 
— who loved the air she breathed, the very ground upon 
which her foot had stood, — they called him her murderer. 

The evidence was strong; to the jury, it seemed conclu- 
sive. He had gone out with his gun, after talking in an 
angry and threatening manner to his cousin, and making 
vows of murder; no other person had been seen with a gun 
in that vicinity ; but one shot had been heard; his gun had 
been discharged; and the ball found in the skull of the 
dead girl fitted it. 

The jury pronounced him guilty; and the judge sen- 
tenced him to death. 

There was a swaying and surging in the court as the 
weary crowd passed out; and men talked of justice as they 
wended their way homeward. 
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And Hindley, — what was his conduct in these circum- 
stances? For the first time in his life, he was stricken with 
grief. The sources of feeling in his heart had been touched. 
He mourned for his daughter far more deeply and unself- 
ishly than those who knew him best believed him capable 
of doing. But his old nature only slumbered for a time. 
He felt a fiendish pleasure in the trial of Henry. He sought 
and collected, with the utmost vigilance, every particle of 
evidence, spinning the thread and weaving the woof with 
the expertness of alawyer. The old passion, the one strong 
purpose of his life, was at work within him. 

If Henry lived, the property of Anna reverted to him, as 
next of kin. If he was executed, Hindley meant to claim 
the whole, as next heir-at-law; and he was confident of 
gaining his purpose, for no other heir existed. For the 
unfortunate young man, he felt no compassion: he exulted 
in the thought of spurning him from his path as he would 
some puny insect, the unconscious source of annoyance. 
The consummation of his long-cherished purpose drew 
nigh. He had perilled his soul for this, and there could be 
no faltering now; and in his dark soul he triumphed. 

‘Here comes old Blake?’ 

‘ Welcome, old fellow!’ 

‘Have you dropped from the clouds, man?’ 

These exclamations burst from the lips of a group of 
men, who were carousing in a small tavern which was 
situated upon the outskirts of the county town where Henry 
Middleton was imprisoned. 

The person to whom they were addressed was a strangely 
dressed old man, who, just before, had entered silently, and, 
without speaking to any one, had taken his place in the 
circle. He nodded his head in reply to these salutations, 
but took no further notice of them. He seemed a privileged 
character; for not even the most quarrelsome of the brawl- 
ers gathered there seemed to take offence at old Blake’s 
manner. Another nod to the ebony Ganymede of the 
establishment was equally well understood; and a tumbler 
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of some steaming compound was quickly placed before 
him. 

The group resumed their idle conversation; and the old 
man sat mute and unheeded, apparently without interest in 
any thing that was transpiring around him. 

At last, the conversation turned upon the trial of Henry 
Middleton; and one of the party, whose blustering spirit 
led him into frequent litigation, and who thought himself, 
on that account, quite learned in legal matters, undertook 
to recapitulate all the evidence given at the trial which had 
caused so much excitement, for the benefit of one, who, in 
the face of verdict and sentence, persisted in maintaining the 
innocence of the condemned. 

As he proceeded, a shrewd gleam of intelligence lighted 
the old man’s withered face: he listened attentively; and, 
before the speaker concluded, he sat with his hands upon 
his knees, bending forward with intense interest. But he 
listened in silence till the other finished. Then he burst 
forth, while every startled eye turned toward him: — 

‘It’s a lie! He never meant to kill anybody! What, 
that addle-pated boy! His heart’s as soft as a curd; and 
he’s no more pluck than a chicken.’ 

‘But, “old Blake,”’ persisted the expounder of the law 
of evidence, ‘the testimony was strong. It was proved 
that’ 

‘ You're all a pack of fools. You don’t know any thing 
about the matter. Didn’t I hear all that talk in the sammer- 
house? Didn’t I hear the poor simpleton bluster when his 
pretty cousin said so softly, but so firmly, that she would not 
have him? Didn’t I hear him rave about killing any one she 
should marry, and threaten to blow out his own weak 
brains, and the next moment get down upon his knees, cry- 
ing, like the big baby that he was, begging her pardon, and 
praying her to love him just as she always had? And 
didn’t they part lovingly as two cousins? I know better. 
Though may be he did kill her, after all. For 

‘Where was 1? Just wait until I can tell you; for that 
boy shan’t be hanged, if old Blake can prevent it. That 
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afternoon, I was following the course of the stream that 
runs below the Middleton grounds, trying to find some fish ; 
and I came to a deep, still hole down in that ravine, where 
the shy things almost always lie. So I clambered up the 
side of the rock; and, sitting down on a projected trunk of 
a tree, 1 threw out my line, and commenced fishing. It 
was very still, and almost dark, there ; for the light that came 
down through the thick leaves of the trees was green and 
sombre. I was tired, and had almost fallen asleep, when I 
heard some one speak, just above me, in the old summer- 
house. That roused me; for I knew that any loud noise 
would frighten the fish. Well, I couldn’t help hearing all 
that was said; and though the boy blustered, and used big 
words, as I said, I can take my oath that he wouldn’t have 
hurt a hair of his cousin’s head. He felt badly enough; 
but they parted good friends. 

‘ But that’s not all, boys. An hour or two afterwards, as 
I was going towards the village with my string of fish, I 
met Henry Middleton on the south road, near the distillery, 
with his rifle in his hand. He stopped to speak to me, and 
to tell me that he was looking for a hawk that he had seen 
pouncing upon the chickens; and then he began talking 
about his gun, and boasted that he could hit any thing with 
it at fifty yards. I saw he had been drinking a little, and 
knew that his hand was not very steady; so, for a banter, I 
pointed out to him a small bird which was sitting upon a 
stump, about forty yards from us, in that belt of saplings 
which is between the south road and the house, and told 
him to bring that down. 

‘No sooner said than he fired; but the bird flew away 
unharmed. He looked mortified; and I laughed at him a 
little, and then went away. Since then, I have been wan- 
dering off among the mountains, hunting for deer, and never 
heard a word of this trial till to-day. 

‘ And now I tell you, boys, that ball, though not fired in 
the direction of the Middleton grounds, might have gone 
glancing along, in and out among the smooth round stems 
of the saplings, and flying off at an angle from its original 
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course ; but if it did, and killed Henry Middleton’s cousin, 
he was as innocent of the murder as I am, or any one of 
you.’ 

A loud shout went up from the crowd as the old man 
finished, and startled another group of loungers in the oppo- 
site tavern. With one accord, they hurried across the street ; 
and the amateur lawyer (for old Blake declined the task) 
mounted upon a barrel, and detailed to the gathering crowd 
the story to which they had just listened. And then another 
and more deafening shout burst from this crowd, and men 
shook hands together. The very men who had been fiercest 
in denunciation of the condemned but a few minutes since, 
now congratulated each other upon his innocence. 

Every human being seems to combine two distinct na- 
tures. The tiger within him exults, at times, in human 
blood; at other times it sleeps, and the gentle lamb is the 
type of his hushed passions, as he joys in justice and deli- 
verance. 

Old Blake was hurried before a magistrate to make his 
affidavit. It was conclusive; and being forwarded to the 
Governor of the State, together with other necessary papers, 
‘in a few days the messenger returned with a pardon. 


Tue GratervL Miiirner. — A gentleman from one of the 
Provinces went to a fashionable establishment in Paris to purchase 
a bonnet for his wife, which he requested the mistress of the 
establishment to select for him. The lady selected a very elegant 
hat; and, when the gentleman inquired the price, she answered 
that it had been paid for. The gentleman was much surprised, 
and desired an explanation. ‘Sir,’ said the lady, ‘ten years ago, 
you bought some apples of a little girl in the streets of Paris. The 
poor child had not enough to change a gold-piece which you gave 
her; and, when she mentioned that her mother was very sick at 
home, you told her to keep the money till she had enough to change 
it. The little apple-merchant now stands before you. I have 
married a rich man, and must beg of you to accept the hat as a 
testimony of my gratitude for a gift that saved my poor mother 
from much suffering.’ 
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A MORNING IN THE TOMBS. 


Reaper, have you ever visited the Tombs? Not those 
of Greenwood or Auburn, where natural beauties flourish 
above decayed forms, and the mouldered dust of the fair 
and the lovely is covered by the verdure it nourishes; but 
where moral corruption festers and virtue decays, unrelieved 
by any claims of nature. Not the tombs where the demoniacs 
of Gadara used to frequent; albeit there are demoniacs in 
these, but, alas! no Jesus of Nazareth to cast out the devils; 
and seldom are the possessed seen sitting, clothed, and in 
their right mind. The city prison, situated on Centre Street, 
properly called the Halls of Justice, but everywhere known 
as the Tombs, because built in the style of the old Egyptian 
tombs, and is the only building in New York or its vicinity 
of purely Egyptian architecture,— this is the Tombs of 
which we speak. 

The other day, in company with the excellent and gentle- 
manly Capt. Hart, of the 17th ward police, we visited the 
Tombs, during the sitting of the Court of Special Sessions, 
which is held there. ‘The court sits twice each week; and 
the Recorder and City Judge occupy the bench during 
alternate terms. The class of offences tried here are petty 
larceny, assault, vagrancy, drunkards, and those in general 
not sufficiently grave to demand trial by jury. Here are 
brought, on Tuesdays and Fridays, such as the policemen 
have arrested, or such as have been sent up from the lower 
police-courts. The scenes here witnessed are most interest- 
ing, and the lessons they afford deeply instructive. The 
phases of human nature are sad, and often repulsive; while 
the mournful and the ludicrous blend in strange harmony. 

Judge Capron, the new City Judge, has inaugurated a 
new régime in this department of administrative justice ; 
and his influence is felt throughout the department, not only 
on account of his known ability and tried integrity, but for 


his promptitude, independence of character, and the wise 
VOL. VIII. 23 
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discrimination with which he metes out even-handed justice 
to offenders. 


COURT OPENS. 


At nine o’clock, a rapping from an officer announces the 
entrance of the Judge, who immediately takes his seat; 
the crier makes his proclamation ; the noise subsides, and the 
business begins. ‘The company of offenders, to the number, 
perhaps, of fifty, now await their destiny for the next six 
months, — the length of time to which the jurisdiction of the 
court extends, — some of them in nervous anxiety, expect- 
ing to hear their names called; some with a settled convic- 
tion that it will go hard with them ; some with the assurance 
of acquittal; and some with a dreamy apathy, that cares 
little what becomes of them. 


THE FIRST CASE. 


On this occasion, Recorder Smith administers justice with praise- 
worthy despatch and apparent equity. The first case was that of 
two females, Irishwomen, accused of having stolen a roll of cotton 
from a store. The officer testified, that, when he found them, 
they held it so closely and carefully between them, that he could 
not decide which of them had it. But the property was restored 
to the owner. 

‘What have you to say to this charge?’ asked the Judge. 
* An’ sure, yer honor, it was niver a bit that we shtole it. An’ we 
be guilty ov sich a trick! It was from the shtrate that we picked 
it up, and were kaping it nice and clane till we could find the 
owner.’ 

‘ A fine story that is!’ replied the Judge. ‘ Thirty days in the 
Penitentiary.’ And they were removed to give place to others. 


THE TWO BOYS. 


Two small boys, eleven years of age, were next placed at the 
bar, accused of stealing a lady’s mantilla. One was a clear-skinned, 
bright-eyed little fellow, as rosy-cheeked and innocent-looking as 
if he had just been chasing butterflies in the fresh fields, and 
gathering flowers in the verdant meadows, far away from scenes 
of guilt and wickedness. The other was one of those children, so 
many of which may be met in our streets, who are inured to care, 
necessity, and vice from their infancy, — who never have the fresh- 
ness of childhood. His keen, black eyes, and thin, sallow face, 
betokened a premature familiarity with want and evil. The offi- 
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cer testified that he found the boys, with the mantilla, hid away in 
some old cellar amongst the rubbish. The case was clear. But 
this was the first offence, as they declared; and here the mother 
of the dark-faced boy, and two sisters of the other, of respectable 
appearances, came to the bar, and pleaded for the offenders. The 
mother said she should send her boy to a home in the country on 
Saturday. 

‘I find you guilty,’ said the Judge, ‘ but suspend judgment, 
and shall let you go this time. But mind, if you come here again, 
I shall send you to the House of Refuge. And you, — take better 
care of your children: keep them out of the street, and send them 
to school, or you will have them sent to the gallows before you 
think for.’ Whether they heard or heeded the advice is not cer- 
tain; but they were happy to escape thus. 


THE WIFE'S COMPLAINT. 


A wife came forward to testify against her husband for abusing 
and beating her. The husband stood at the bar, a man about fifty 
years old, who had seen better times, and been a better man; but 
ruM had brought him to this. He, of course, denied the charge ; 
but no one could doubt his guilt. ‘ Does he help you any ?’ asked 
the Judge. ‘Sometimes, when he is sober.’ —‘ Well, could you 
get along better without him than with him?’ —‘ Oh, yes! much 
better,’ — ‘ Have you any children?’ —‘ Yes, yer honor: I have 
two.’ —‘ Well,’ said the Judge, ‘I will send him to the Penitentiary 
for one month; and, if he troubles you any more, just let me 
know, and I will attend to him. A man who will get drunk, and 
beat a woman, deserves a severe punishment.’ 


THE PRISONS. 


These must suffice as specimens of the scenes: which 
transpire on Tuesdays and Fridays in the court-room of 
the Halls of Justice, — scenes that are painful, but instruct- 
ing. 

We then passed through the wards and the courts of the 
prison. ‘The most noted prisoners now confined there are 
Baker, Turner, and Paugeen, who are awaiting a second 
trial for the murder of the famous Bill Poole. These we 
saw and conversed with, as others of lesser note. The pri- 
son is clean, airy, and so comfortable for its inmates that it 
would have cheered the heart of good John Howard to 
have seen such an one in his day. But ‘the way of trans- 
gressors is hard.’ 







































MISSION TO THE PRISONER. 


Ir will be recollected, that, in my last visit to our City 
Jail, I was witness with my husband to the poor inebriate, 
whom we saw with his face streaming with blood. Reader, 
that was my brother,— your brother. The man has since 
died! In just one week from that memorable day, when 
in a paroxysm of mania potu, he struck his head against 
the walls of his cell. The officers did all in their power for 
his restoration; so did the doctor: but rum had decreed his 
fate; and so he was slain, and fell, another victim to the de- 
mon Intemperance, — for thus the verdict was given at the 
inquest held by the coroner,—and he was doomed to fill 
the drunkard’s grave. Several visits we have made since that 
time, both during the week and on the sabbath, and have 
seen various classes and conditions of men and boys, not 
forgetting the women and‘ their babies. I have thought, 
when I have seen these little innocent prisoners, Would not 
Christ say to them, as to the disciples of old, ‘ Suffer these 
to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven’? 
And some of them looked very near heaven: disease and 
want had uprooted them for this life. Farewell, ye little 
pallid ones! no more shall sin or sorrow trouble your new- 
born hearts, but a better life awaits ye in the eternal skies; 
no more shall I take thy tiny hands between those iron 
bars. Farewell those wistful eyes and to that sobbing 
breath! they no more shall tell your helpless story. Pass- 
ing along still another corridor, I saw those ‘ genteel’ 
young men, prisoners of another grade, Coburn and Dalton. 
We conversed long with them. A good time in their con- 
finement for sober thought, — yes, ‘second thought,” — 
and many more, until they shall see the folly of their re- 
venge. A little further, and I beheld — what! a man with- 
out arms? How came he here? For intoxication. The 
next question arises, Who put the poisoned chalice to his 
lips? But I must forbear. C. 8. B. S. 
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EXECUTION OF PALMER, THE POISONER. 


The ‘ Liverpool Times’ of the 14th inst., in detailing the 
incidents attending the execution of William Palmer, 
the poisoner, says, — 


‘During the whole of yesterday, the railway-trains poured in 
their thousands of souls, who were this morning to be spectators 
of the dreadful tragedy which was at so early an hour to be en- 
acted. ‘They were not to be deterred from witnessing the execu- 
tion, either by wind or weather; and although the rain descended 
pitilessly the greater part of the day, accompanied by convulsive 
gusts of wind, there was no lack of eagerness displayed to be pre- 
sent on the mournful occasion. The elements lent a melancholy 
air to the intended proceedings; and the pervading gloom was 
only relieved by the commotion of the visitors, who were endea- 
voring to secure favorable spots of observation. 

‘As night came on, all the approaches to the jail became more 
crowded than during the afternoon; and, up to the dawn of this 
morning, there was no abatement of the interest manifested all 
day. Here they remained, in the mud, rain, and in darkness, for 
several hours. Once a position taken, it was retained most obsti- 
nately; and, by eight o’clock this morning, there were not less 
than twenty thousand persons present, who exhibited the utmost 
decorum and regularity. Every available inch of ground was 
occupied, both in front and around the jail. Precisely at the hour 
appointed for the execution (eight o’clock), the culprit appeared on 
the drop. He looked exceedingly well, and had passed an excel- 
lent night. It had been announced that he would address the 
multitude on the scaffold; and considerable anxiety was apparent 
as to the tenor of his observations. He did not, however, say 
any thing. He was accompanied by the sheriff, chaplain, and 
the other officials connected with the prison; was dressed in the 
prison-dress, — a suit of gray. 

‘None of his relatives were present; but many of his friends 
of the turf were witnesses to the sad spectacle. Upon the unfor- 
tunate man’s appearance, the cap was placed over his face by 
Smith, of Dudley, who performed the duties of executioner; and, 
the rope having been adjusted, in an instant the earthly career 
of the greatest criminal recorded in the annals of history was at 
anend. He made no confessions: even yesterday, he desired that 
the visits of Mr. Wright, the prison philanthropist, should be dis-- 
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continued, it being alleged that he did not desire to be induced to 
disclose the truth of the offence with which he was charged. As 
Palmer is now numbered with the dead, his name, as associated 
with crime of the deepest dye, will be spoken of and shuddered at 
for centuries to come. 


‘None but himself can be his parallel.” ’ * 





THE RAIN. 


Dusty lies the village turnpike, and the upland fields are dry ; 

While the river, inly sighing, creeps in stealthy marches by ; 

And the clouds, like spectral Druids, in their garments old and gray, 
Sweeping through the saddened silence, fold their sainted palms, and pray. 
As their tears of tender pity, soft and chrismal, trance the plain, 

All the birds, like sweet-mouthed minstrels, blend their tuneful notes again 


With the tinkling and the sprinkling 
Of the gentle summer rain. 


Tangled in the dreamy meshes of the soft and slumberous haze, 
How the raindrops thrill the spirit in the mild September days ; 
Pouring on the golden-tinted autumn splendor of the leaves, 
Rustling through the yellow grain-fields and the reapers’ standing sheaves ! 
How they swell the silver streamlets! how they brim the land with glee! 
So our lives shall brim with pleasure, pulsing like a living sea, 

At the clattering and the pattering 

Of the joyous autumn rain. 


Sadly as when harp-strings quiver, wildly as a wail of doom, 
Unappeased the night-wind surges through the elemental gloom. 
All the inner light is winsome, though the outer dark be chill ; 
And my passing thoughts are fancies of a balm-entrancéd will. 
I will charm the fleet-winged hours, they shall fold their pinions fair, 
While I sit and weirdly listen, reading legends old and rare, 

To the roaring and the pouring 

Of the noisy winter rain. 


* For an excellent article on the case of William Palmer, see the ‘ Month- 
ly Law Reporter,’ July, 1856. Boston: Crosby and Nichols, 

















A MATRON IN BOSTON JAIL. 
REPORT OF PHYSICIAN OF SUFFOLK COUNTY, MASS. 


We have read this report with much surprise and regret, 
especially the following paragraph in relation to Matrons in 
the Boston Jail: — 


‘Since the occupation of the new jail, it has been frequently 
suggested, and urged by several philanthropists, the necessity and 
propriety of having, among its officers and assistants, a Matron; 
but I never yet have seen any occasion for the services of such an 
officer. As will be noticed in the preceding table, there has been 
a large number of females who have been sick, some for several 
weeks in succession; and yet there has never been a time when 
assistants and nurses could not be obtained from among the other 
female prisoners.’ 


It is not generally known that there is no Chaplain to 
the Boston Jail, although last year 1,430 persons were 
imprisoned there. Seeing this state of things, we have 
frequently visited the jail, and conversed with the prisoners 
in respect to their moral condition, and aided them in their 
release. Our visits have brought us frequently to converse 
with the female prisoners; and we must confess that we 
have been shocked and pained to find no female attendant. 
True, we have found sometimes the jailer’s wife, who deserves 
credit for her kindness; but she has enough to do, without 
performing this service. We have long been satisfied that 
a Matron should be in constant attendance. There is cer- 
tainly, to say the least, a great indelicacy in having male 
attendants where females are confined. If it is right in the 
jail, it is right in the sick-chamber; for surely the change of 
position cannot alter the law of our nature. There should 
be as much regard to the instincts of human nature in a 
prison as in the household, — and more, if possible ; for the 
great object of imprisonment is to awaken the better feel- 
ings of the human soul. 

It should also be remembered that many females com- 
mitted to prison are there for trial, and may be innocent. 
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A Matron in Boston Jail. 


And sometimes a female is detained as a witness. 
The Physician says, ‘ There never has been a time when 
assistants and nurses could not be obtained from among 
the other female prisoners.’ ‘This is a singular statement. 
Does he really mean that prisoners should wait on each 
other? Then, of course, the cell-door of the attendant 
must be opened; and the female prisoner is at once brought 
into contact with those who are confined! We know the 
necessity of a Matron: for this end, Mrs. Fry labored long 
in Newgate Prison, England. She was stoutly opposed, as 
every one will be who advocates any Reform in prison. 
She at last succeeded. We shall succeed in time. This 
very want shows the necessity of the visits of those philan- 
thropists to whom the County Physician alludes. The 
government never moves until some philanthropist points 
out the evil. We consider it a great shame and scandal to 
the county of Suffolk, that, in a jail where eight hundred 
and fifty females are committed in a year, there should 
be no Matron. The building itself is one of the most costly 
in the world; there having been expended about half a mil- 
lion in its erection! 

In making our statements, we must always thank the 
officers for their uniform courtesy to us in our visits. We 
have freely given our time. No compensation, save what 
a few individuals have given, has ever been granted to 
us for our labor. Much more time would have been given, 
were we not obliged to seek out our own support after our 
work has been done. There is really more necessity for a 
Chaplain than a physician, as the soul is of more conse- 
quence than its outward covering. We shall continue to 
advocate the Reform to which we allude till the object is 
accomplished. No matter how degraded the female con- 
vict, her feelings of delicacy should be respected. In fact, 
the greater the degradation, the more necessity that some 
one of her own sex should attend her, that even the least 
spark of virtue that may be left may be fanned to a flame. 

We have no morbid feeling in this matter. The morbid 
sympathy is in the community, that suffers such an evil to 
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exist fora moment. The great object of all imprisonment 
should be to enlighten and reform; but how that can be 
done by male attendants on female prisoners, we never 
could discover. Prisoners are sent to jail, not to be degraded, 
but to be reformed. This never can be done, unless woman 
is put under the care of her own sex. 


POLICE-DEPARTMENT OF BOSTON. 


We are very much indebted to Dr. H. G. Barrows for 
some valuable documents in relation to the Police of Bos- 
ton. His labors to the city are invaluable. He is con- 
stantly furnishing himself with the details of crime. We 
present the following facts in relation to the year 1855: — 


SYNOPSIS OF THE ARRESTS. 
Arrested . ; ; ° . . , ° ° 14,464 


Committed . ; ° ° . : ‘ : - 8,479 
Males ° . 11,627 
Females . ‘ ; ° ; ° , ° « 2,837 
Foreigners ° ° ° : ° ° ° . 11,323 
* Americans . ; ‘ . ° ° ° ° » 93,141 
Non-Residents ; e ° m ° ° e 3,612 
Minors . ; ° ° e ° ° . . 2,393 


Speaking of intemperance, we find the following state- 
ment :— 
Common Drunkards* . ° : : : : - 785 
Disturbances quelled without arrests . ° ‘ ; 4,151 


Drunk ‘ : ‘ . ‘ . e ‘ . 6,797 
Persons assisted to their homes ‘ é 6 : o’ oz 


We are told that these disturbances are principally caused 
by rum, and that, in most cases, persons who are assisted 
to their homes are found in a state of intoxication. 

We regret to learn, that, of four hundred and twenty- 


* The law defines a common drunkard to be one who is found drunk three 
several times in six months. 
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seven larcenies from persons and buildings, a large pro- 
portion was committed by minors. The steps to crime 
are among the following: 1. Profaning the Lord’s Day. 
2. Truancy. 3. Disobedience to Parents. 4. Reading Bad 
Books. 95. Misspending of Evenings. | 

The fines imposed by the courts amount to $20,153.36. 

Aggregate of imprisonment imposed by the courts, — 
nine hundred and sixty-three years five months. 


We have also received a quarterly report of the Bos- 
ton Police. We find, among other items, the following: 
Since April 21, 1856, there have been committed to the 
Lock-ups, under the Court House, 1,588 persons, as fol- 
lows: — 


Of the number, there have been committed on mittimus . . 1,469 
By order of Court ; ° , ° ° ° ° ‘ ; ° 22 
On warrants from jail . ° . . ° ° . , ° 52 
Sent from jail . ‘ ° ‘ . ° ° ° . ; ° 45 


Total . : . . . . . 1,588 


PROPERTY. 


Amount taken from prisoners, and restored . : . ; - $9,795.97 
Amount of property lost in the city , . ° ° . 1,476.00 
Amount of property stolen in the city ° ° ° ‘ - 17,394,42 
Amount of property stolen out of the city ; ‘ ° ° 5,695.00 


$34,361.39 


INTEMPERANCE. 


Common drunkards . ‘. : R . m . . ‘ . 207 
Drunkards . . ‘ rt . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . . 1,601 


1,808 
Crime is on the decrease among the native population, 


and on the increase among foreigners. More than nine- 
tenths of the crime springs from intemperance. 


THEY who are most weary of life, and yet are most unwilling to 
die, are such who have lived to no purpose, — who have rather 
breathed than lived. —Clarendon. 
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BOYS SHOULD NOT SWEAR. 


Aw ancient prophet says of the men of his day, that they 
‘weary themselves to commit iniquity.’ He instances slander 
and deception. If he lived in the present age, he would, no doubt, 
add to the list profanity. How laborious and wearisome a sin is 
this! At what trouble and pains are multitudes, who are con- 
tinually, every day and hour of their lives, uttering words of 
blasphemy and profanity! If a necessity were laid upon them to 
mingle with all their conversation so many useless and irreverent 
words, they would no doubt esteem it a severe hardship. Every 
one who has travelled on the great thoroughfares of our country, 
or who has had much intercourse with his fellow-men, must have 
become acquainted with the painful fact, that a large proportion 
of the millions of our inhabitants are habitually profane swearers. 
And, alas! our children and youth are not appalled by the dreadful 
sound, but are rather charmed, and listen to it as if it were the 
sweetest music. And how soon do they learn to swell the sound 
by a union of their own profane voices! It is my misfortune to 
live near a high-school, where the pupils evidently learn much 
besides useful knowledge. It was but yesterday that I asked a 
son, who attends the school, whether many of his companions 
were not swearers. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he promptly replied: ‘nearly all 
the boys in the school swear; and one of the best-looking and 
best-behaved boys, in other respects, swears nearly every time he 
speaks.’ 

And this school is not in one of the darkest portions of the land: 
it is in a place where literary and religious advantages are enjoyed 
in as great a degree as in almost any other town in New England. 
Alas, then, for the character of our inhabitants in less-enlightened 
portions of the land! ‘We are a sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, children that are corrupters.’ 

Let every one who reverences God inquire whether he is 
doing all in his power, by his own example, or by precepts and 
timely warnings, to check the profanity which everywhere 
abounds. 


THE flying cloud; the evanescent vapor; the arrows just pro- 
pelled from the string; the wintry grass ; the flower whose beauty 
scarcely blooms ere it is faded, and whose fragrance is scarcely 
perceptible ere it is gone,—are apt similitudes of man. — Dr. 


Spring. 
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A STATE REFORM SCHOOL IN OHIO. 


A writer in the ‘ Cleveland Herald, after paying a very 
high compliment to Massachusetts for her interest in Re- 
form Schools, concludes with the following eloquent para- 


graph :— 


‘Better that the massive and magnificent new State House, 
which will require more than a half-million of dollars, should 
stand unfinished until stone tumbles from stone, than that juvenile 
offenders and the vagrant children of society should, uncared for 
by the Legislature, from year to -year continue to multiply in 
numbers, to sink deeper and deeper in ignorance, vice, and crime, 
and to fill the poorhouses, jails, and penitentiaries of our State.’ 


Lecat Decision 1n A Capttat Casg. — Among the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, on the 14th inst., was the case 
of James Costello, under sentence of death for the murder of police- 
man John Dunn. The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment of 
the District Court; and Costello is therefore to expiate his crime 
upon the gallows. The case was taken to the Supreme Court 
upon several exceptions filed by the counsel of the accused, but 
principally upon this: A jury had been empanelled, but no evi- 
dence had been offered, no further steps taken in the trial, when, 
as it was near night, the prisoner’s counsel moved that the case be 
continued over till the next day, and the jury discharged for the 
night. The district attorney consented, but reserved his right, in 
case he should think proper, to have the jury discharged in the 
morning, and a new jury empanelled, in consequence of the sepa- 
ration of the first jury. The next morning, when the case was 
called, he stated to the court that he was satisfied that the separa- 
tion of the jury would vitiate the trial, if one should take place 
before the said jury; and he therefore moved the discharge of the 
jurors, and the empanelling of a new jury to the cause. The 
court granted the motion, and a new jury was obtained. The pri- 
soner’s counsel excepted to this proceeding, alleging that it would 
be placing him in jeopardy of his life twice, which the law for- 
bids. 

Judge Lea, who pronounced the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
held that the simple empanelling of a jury, no other steps having 
been taken towards a trial, could not be held as placing the pri- 
soner in jeopardy any more than he was before such empanelling ; 
and he further held that a trial by a jury that had separated after 
being sworn in would be a nullity; thus sustaining the action of 
the First District Court. 
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CONCLUSION OF VOLUME VIII. 


THE present number closes the volume. We have reached, therefore, 
another very interesting period in our labors. As usual, we have reviewed 
the past that we might take counsel for the future. Few persons are at all 
aware of the difficulty of sustaining a journal devoted to the subject of Pri- 
son Discipline. We have labored long in the field, not only as a journalist, 
but as a public Lecturer. We have gathered up many facts in our expe- 
rience ; and we believe we feel the importance of the work on which we 
have entered. We have heard many suggestions. Some propose a quar- 
terly instead of a monthly. Others suggest a small weekly publication. 
Many are urging that our whole time should be devoted to the Discharged 
Prisoner. We carefully weigh all the opinions of our friends. We, of 
course, cannot adopt them all. A periodical is undoubtedly needed in this 
country; and therefore we have ventured on another volume. Our sub- 
scribers will find the first number to be very rich. It will open with an 
article from John G, Whittier. There will also be a discourse from Rev. 
Thomas Starr King. We have also procured a very beautiful engraving. 
We trust that a new interest will be awakened in this country. The leading 
Reviews of Europe are now publishing long articles on Criminal Legislation. 
The whole subject is one of vital importance to the community. We have 
done what we could. We commend the cause to that kind Providence 
which has thus far so wonderfully sustained us in our labor. 


WE have put July and August together in one number, as it would save 
some expense, and especially as the income, of late, has fallen far short of 
the actual expenses of the work. 


DorcHESTER. — We have many strong friends in Dorchester, especially 
among the ladies. For some time past, there has been quite an interest in 
our labors. We are much indebted to Mrs. Thomas Howe, who has fre- 
quently opened her own dwelling for the friends of the cause. Through her 
kindness, several have been interested; and it will be seen, by our list of 
donors, that the ladies have raised some means for our general cause. We 
render them our thanks for their timely aid. If the friends of the cause 
would make a little effort in this way, we could accomplish more good. 


SaLEM, GLOUCESTER, Rockport, ANNISQUAM, DANVERS. — We have 
visited these several places, and found a deep interest in our general cause. 
In has been proposed now, in several churches, to take up annual contribu- 
tions to aid the cause. ‘This will give a more permanent support to the 
cause. We are now receiving life-members. Several persons are pledging 
certain sums annually, We hope to hear from several in this way. 
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RECEIPTS. 
Reuben Cowper, New Bedford, ° : $5.00, Sept. 1855. 
Andrew Robeson, - ° ° ° . 2.00, Jan. 1855, 
Joseph Congdon, os ° ° ° 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
Wm. C. Coffin, om : ° ‘ 4.00, Jan. 1856, 
James Hammet, eae . ° ° 2.00, Jan. 1856, 
Lewis Boutwell, '. ° ° ° ° ° ° 4.00, Sept. 1855, 
W. R. Rotch, . e e ° 2.00, Sept. 1855. 
George Baxter, Quincy Point, 6 ° . ° . 1.00, Apr. 1856, 
George Bemis, Boston, . . . ° ‘ . 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
J.8. Edgerly, - ° ° . , 2.00, Mar. 1857. 
W. Linscott, os . ° ° 2.00, Mar. 1856, 
8. Eldridge, ” . . . 2.00, Apr. 1856. 
T. R. Hazard, . ° . 5.00, Sept. 1856. 
Fred. Robinson, Marblehead, . ; , : 2.00, Jan. 1856, 
Wm. B. Brown, a ° ° ° ° 2.00, Jan. 1856. 
P. Sweat, . ° . 2.00, Sept. 1855. 
J. Mansfield, Gloucester, ° ° ° 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
Freezian Foster, Abington, ° ° ° 2.00, Apr. 1856, 
George Jackson, Boston, ; . . 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
H. Rogers, N. Billerica, ° ° ° 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
A. Goldthwait, Salem, . . ° 2.00, Sept. 1856. 
Waldo M. Healey, Dudley, ° ° . 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
J. M. Aldrich, Fall River, : . 2.00, Jan. 1857. 
Gen. N. Austin, Charlestown, 4.00, Jan. 1857. 
DONATIONS. 

Edward King, Newport, R.I., $5.00 | Gov. Gardner, Dorchester, $5.00 
Dr. Mercer, pas - 2.00 Deacon Humphreys, _e,, 2.00 
George Calbert, = - 3.00 Two Friends, * 3.00 
W. 5. Wetmore, = a 5.00 Mrs. Horace Scudder, _,, 1.00 
Rey. A. G. Mercer, _,, a 3.00 Mrs. Thomas Howe, = 
Wm. C. Cozzins, am ” 2.00 the Ladies, 31.93 
A Friend, 90 1.00 Rt. Rev. Thos. M. Clark, Provi- 
Collection in Rey. Mr. Brooks’s dence, R.I., 5.00 

Church, Newport, R.I., 6.00 | H.T. Connatt, Providence, R.I., 3.00 
T. R. Hazard, - = 1.00 | E. P. Mason, ‘ » 5.00 
John Bush, ae - 1.00 G. W. Hallet, — » 5.00 
Mr. Finch, pa » a Adnah Sackett, io » 8.00 
De Lancey Lane, e - 2.00 | Thomas Davis, = » 5.00 
T. M. Seabury, “ om 1.00 | Earl Carpenter, = » wa 
B. Marsh, os o -50 Elisha Dyer, - » 5.00 
Miss Hazard, - 3.00 | Rev. Frederic H.Hedge, ,, » 8.00 
David Ryder, Pawtucket, Ble 2.00 A Friend, ja ~o 2.00 
Collection in Universalist Church, N. H. Manchester, » o» 32.00 

Pawtucket, R.I., 6.00 Simeon Burt, = » 1.00 
C. Cowing, W. Roxbury, 2.00 L. W., - . ee 
Prof. T. C. Upham, Brunswick, Me., 5.00 G. M. Howard, - » 5.00 
N. M. Richards, A eborough, 20.00 | Mr. Westcott, = » 3.00 
Joseph Draper, 20 3.00 | Collection in Rev. T. D. Cook’s 
L. and M., 5.00 Church, Providence, R.I., 11.00 
John Gardner, Dedham, 5.00 | Collection in Rev. E. A. Eaton’s 
A Friend, - 3.00 Church, Providence, R.I., 10.00 
J. B. Howe, os 2.00 | E.F. Gay, South Dedham, 1.00 
A Lady, » 2.00 | Moses L. Webb, » 1.00 
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Going Home, 13. 

The Difference, 88. 
November, 92. 

Thou shalt not kill, 109. 
George III. of England, 114. 
*Tis all one to Me, 118. 
My Home, 121. 

Time, 126. 

Ingratitude, 138. 

Dying Year, 141. 
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PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 


To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of the 
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Hon. Tobias Purrington = - “ Prof.T.C. Upham - Brunswick, Me. 


DR. C. P. BRONSON, 
PHYSICIAN AND OCULIST, 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHRONIC DISEASES, 


No. 186, WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Opposite the Marlborough Hotel.) 


| _—--- —--- —— —— 


Regular Office Days, — Mondays and Saturdays, from 10 to 40’clock. Messages, &c. 
can be left at Mr. Bartlett’s, next door. 


MOREY, OBER & CO., 
Britannia, Glass, and Japanued dare, 


Nos. 5 and 7, HAVERHILL STREET, 
(Opposite Boston and Maine Depot, ) 
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A NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 
CHARLES SPEAR, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
37 Cornhill, Boston. 


A NEW volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ commences in Sep- 
tember. Past experience, large observation, and extensive corres- 
pondence, both in the Old and New World, have given the editor 
facilities possessed by few persons in this country for conducting 
such a work. ‘The following will comprise the leading features of 
the work : — 


I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 
II. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
III. Reviews of valuable works on different Moral Topics. 
1V. List of New Publications, 
V. Public Education. 
VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the Effects of Kindness. 
VII Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
VILL. A Record of the Various Reforms. 


It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Several 
have already been secured. 

Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. 

The times now demand a thorough work on the great subjects on 
which the periodical treats. Such a work having now been started, 
it remains for the friends of the cause to see that it is sustained. 

This monthly periodical commenced seven years since with the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the Birth of John Howard. 

Send your name. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male 
or female. 

Two dollars a year, in advance. Three copies for $5. Each 
number to contain thirty-six pages, making a volume of 432 pages 
yearly. <A title-page and index will be added. The work is pub- 
lished in an octavo form, on good paper and fair type. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


For two subscribers a copy of the * Titles of Christ ” ($1.00) ; 
for one subscriber a copy of the ‘“* Essays on Capital Punishment” 
(62 cts.,) or the “Life of Mrs, Fry.” or “ Voices from Prison ”’ 
(50 cts.,) or two hundred Temperance or one hundred Peace envel- 
opes. Or we will send almost any popular work now published 
to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and pay the 
postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 





Postage on ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ one cent for any distance in the United States. 
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PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 


To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names : — 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . . Boston. Hon. Charles Sumner . Washington. 


Hon. Edward Everett i W. W. Seaton... 99 

Hon. Nathan Appleton. . . = | Joshua Giddings . “ = 

A. W. Thaxter,jun.. . . . » | James Walker. . . . . Cambridge. 
Robert Waterston. . . . . = J. E. Worcester ese 

G. M.Ghew «6 6 6 lt tl a Prof. C. C. Felton. - 
Frederic Tudor — am | Rev. William Newell as 
George H. Kuhn . ad Rey. Charles Lowell . ad 
Franklin Haven %9 | Mrs. L. Waterhouse . eo 
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George W. Lyman a ” H. W. Longfellow ae * 
Josiah Quincy. . ... . .. Harriet B. Stowe . . . . Andover. 
Nathaniel Thayer ... . - Prof. Edwards A. Park. . ~ 
Daniel Denny . or a ad Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter. . New York. 
Jonathan Phillips George Griswold . —— - 


i a ian - 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas . Philadelphia. Peter Cooper . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. R. C. Goodhue 
Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. John Jay . . ++ «6 « ee 
Hon. Tobias Purrington . - | Prof.T.C. Upham . Brunswick, Me. 


All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
119, Washington Street, Boston. 


Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 





THE STUDENT AND SCHOOLMATE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Edited by N. A. CALKINS and A. R. PHIPPEN. 


Its articles embrace History, Biography, Travels, Philosophy, Stories, Poetry, 
Speeches, Dialogues, and Music. Each number is finely illustrated, and makes the 
most attractive and useful juvenile work extant. Terms, $1.00 a year in advance. 


ALSO, 
The Journal of Bvucation and College Review, 
Edited by ABSALOM PETERS, D.D., and 8. 8. RANDALL, D.D., of N.Y., 


Commencing with January. This will, without doubt, be the best educational work 
ever published. Its contributors will be our best literary and scientific writers. 
Terms, $3.00 a year in advance. Address 


ROBINSON & RICHARDSON, Publishers, 


119, Washington Street, Boston. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


RELIGIOUS 


AND 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Independent Journal, 


EDITED BY PROF. F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 


Aw addition to the name of this Publication, appearing on the titlepage of the present 
number, indicates rather principles which have gradually come to control its manage- 
ment, than any sudden change in the plan of conducting it, or in the character of the 
contents. 

The Editor’s endeavor is, to make it enforce the duties, illustrate the truths, and 
strengthen the principles, of a practical, renewing, and cheerful Faith. His highest 
ambition respecting it is, that it should furnish interesting and improving reading for 
families, and, by a devout spirit, a sympathy with all the truly humane movements 
of the times, and a good measure of literary care, at once quicken the zeal and en- 
courage the trust of those who are seeking to attain ‘ the life that is hid with Christ 
in God.’ Besides original articles of a miscellaneous character, each number will 
contain a sermon, not before published. 

It is the Publisher’s intention to give to the Subscriber, in each number, twelve 
pages more than were promised at the beginning of the year. This enlargement 
makes room for a greater compass and variety in the articles than were allowed by 
our former limits. It seems needless to say that the ‘ Religious Magazine and Inde- 
pendent Journal’ sustains no representative relation to any sect or party; that it is 
held by no obligations to any special body of men; that it aims to recognize cordially 
the Christian truths held by different branches of the church; and that it would 
gladly serve the hopes and efforts which look toward a more perfect unity of faith 
and feeling among believers in Jesus Christ as the eternal Lord and Saviour of men, 
—the living Shepherd of a living fold. 

Articles intended for publication in this work may be sent to the Publisher's Office, 
addressed to the Editor. 

All communications relative to the business department must be directed to the 
Publisher. 


TERMS. 


The Magazine will be published on the first of every month,— each number to 
contain 72 pages royal octavo ; making two volumes a year, of 432 pages each. 

Single copies, $3 a year, if paid in advance; do., $1.75, half-year, in advance ; 
do., $3.50 a year, if not paid within six months. Six copies to one address for $15, 
payment in advance. 

No subscription discontinued until all arrearages are paid. New subscribers can 
commence from the beginning of a volume, — January or July, — and be furnished 
with the back numbers accordingly. 

Complete sets of the work from the commencement, neatly bound in cloth, for 
sale at the subscription price. Subscribers furnished with the back volumes, in ex- 
change for the numbers, by paying the cost of binding. 


L. C. BOWLES, Pvp.isHer, 
119, Washington Street. 
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All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
119, Washington Street, Boston. 


Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are en 





WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN & HOUSE-FURNISHING ROOMS, 


Established 1825. 
The Pioneer of all similar Establishments in the Country. 


In addition to his extensive assortment of KircHEN WAREs and HousE-FURNISHING 
Goons, he is Inventor and Manufacturer of the following articles: — 


Patent Ventilated Refrigerator; Do. Coffee-Filter; Do. Broiler, or 
Upright Gridiron; Do. Lamp Teakettle; Do. Towel-Stand; Do. 

oating Water-Filter ; . Warm Footstool ; Do. Hand 
Shower-Bath; Do. Waffle-Iron; Do. House-Lan- 

rm; gular Clothes-Frames; Bathing- 

Pans; Infant’s Bath; Sitting, or Sits 

Baths, three sizes; Foot-Baths; 
Slop-Jars, &c. &c. 


The above-named are manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
83 and 85, Cornhill, and 6 and 8, Brattle St., 


where all on the eve of Housekeeping will find it for their advantage to call. Goods 
sent by my own teams ten miles from the city, without charge. Catalogues descrip- 


tive of the above, and containing a list of all articles required in a family outfit, sent 
by mail when requested. 
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A NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 


CHARLES SPEAR, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
119, Washington Street, Boston. 


A new volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ commences in September. Past 
experience, large observation, and extensive correspondence, both in the Old 
and New World, have given the editor facilities possessed by few persons 
in this country for conducting such a work. The following will comprise 
the leading features of the work : — 


I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 

II. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
III. Reviews of valuable Works on different Moral Topics. 
IV. List of New Publications. 

V. Public Education. 


VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the effects of kindness. 
VII. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
VIII. A Record of the various Reforms. 


It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS, Several have already 
been secured. 


Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. 

The times now demand a thorough work on the great subject of the 
Causes and Remedies of Crime. Such a work having now been started, it 
remains for the friends of the cause to see that it is sustained. 

This monthly periodical commenced, eight years since, with the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Birth of John Howard. 

Send your name. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male or female. 

Two dollars a year, in advance. Three copies for $5. Each number 
to contain 36 pages, making a volume of 432 pages yearly. A titlepage and 
index will be added. The work is published in an octavo form, on good paper 
and fair type. 





PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For ¢wo subscribers, a copy of the ‘ Titles of Christ’ ($1.00) ; for one sub- 
scriber, a copy of the ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment’ (62 cts.), or the ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Fry,’ or ‘ Voices from Prison’ (50-cts.), or two hundred Temperance 
or one hundred Peace envelopes. Or we will send almost any popular work 
now published to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and pay 
the postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 





Postage on ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ one cent for any distance in the United States. 
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All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
119, Washington Street, Boston. 


Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 


NEW CARPETINGS! 


Per John E. Thayer. 


WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Are opening a large invoice of superior Eneuish Ve tvet, Tarestry Brus- 
sELs, and Brussers CARPETINGS, and will be constantly receiving 
throughout the season, from England, 


NEW AND DESIRABLE PATTERNS 


In every description of goods, to which they invite the inspection of purchasers. 


RAILROAD HALL, 
HAYMAREET SQUARE BOSTON. 


WATERMAN’S 
KITCHEN & HOUSE-FURNISHING ROOMS, 


Established 1825. 


The Pioneer of all similar Establishments in the Country. 


In addition to his extensive assortment of KI1rcHEN WAREs and HovusE-FURNISHING 
Goops, he is Inventor and Manufacturer of the following articles: — 


Patent Ventilated Refrigerator; Do. Coffee-Filter; Do. Broiler, or 
Upright Gridiron; Do. Lamp Teakettle; Do. Towel-Stand; Do. 
Floating Water-Filter; Do. Warm Footstool ; Do. Hand 
Shower-Bath; Do. Waffle-Iron; Do. House-Lan- 
tern; Triangular Clothes-Frames; Bathing- 

Pans; Infant’s Bath; Sitting, or Sitz 
Baths, three sizes; Foot-Baths ; 

Slop-Jars, ke. &c. 


The above-named are manufactured and for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
83 and 85, Cornhill, and 6 and 8, Brattle St., 


where all on the eve of Housekeeping will find it for their advantage to call. Goods 
sent by my own teams ten miles from the city, without charge. Catalogues descrip- 


tive of the above, and containing a list of all articles required in a family outfit, sent 
by mail when requested. 
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